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time that Jean de Meung was born — but Meyer, rightly, I believe, 
assigns (p. 19) the composition of the poem to the beginning of 
the century. The author shows a marked penchant for proverbial 
expressions, all instances of which in the text, except the one now 
under discussion, Meyer has commented on. 

We do not find the expression in the standard nineteenth century 
compilations of proverbs, such as the Sprichwbrter der Oer- 
manischen und Bomanischen Sprachen, vergleichend zusammen- 
gestellt of Ida von Diiringsfeld and Otto Preiherr von Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld (2 vols., Leipzig, 1872-1875), or Le Roux de Lincy's 
Le Livre des Proverbes Francais (2nd edition, 2 vols., Paris, 1859), 
not to mention less well-known works, but this is what was to be 
expected, for "pourchas " is obsolete in Modern French, and the 
locution, naturally, perished with the word. On the other hand, I 
find it recorded in two eighteenth century collections of proverbs 
and proverbial expressions, viz., Dictionnaire des Proverbes Fran- 
gais et des Facons de Parler, Comiques, Burlesques et Familieres, 
p. 314 (Paris, 1748), — an anonymous work, which was really com- 
piled, however, by A. J. Panckoucke, — and Dictionnaire Comique, 
Satyrique, Burlesque, Libre et Proverbiale, n, 345 (2 vols., Pampe- 
lune, 1786), by P. J. Leroux. Under " Pourchas " in both of these 
collections we have the expression under discussion in the following 
form : " Ses pourchas lui valent mieux que ses rentes." 

So far as Chaucer is concerned, he was so familiar with the 
Roman de la Rose that he may very well have derived his line from 
that source, but the facts which I have just presented make it 
evident, I think, that he might also have picked up this proverbial 
phrase in the ordinary social intercourse of the time. 

J. Douglas Bruce. 

University of Tennessee. 



Old English Lexical Notes 

I find in the NED sub eaves the following remark : " The forms 
ME. ovese, W. Somerset office (Elworthy), point to an OE. form 
*o/es: = W. Ger. *obas{w)a." The star affixed to ofes indicates 
that this form is not known to be on record. Now, it is true, none 
of our OE. dictionaries book ofes ' margin,' J but for all that it is 
on record in a grant of Coenwulf, dated A. D. 811, and this grant 
was as No. 10 available to the lexicographers ever since 1884, when 
under the auspices of the Ordnance Survey Office Mr. M. Basevi 
Sanders published the third part of the facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon 
mss., issued by the said office at Southampton, England. On lines 
18-19 of the MS. of Coenwulf's grant as represented by the facsimile 

'The second edition of John R. Clark Hall's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
exhibits only the by-form ofesc, ' border.' 
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we read in the boundary description the following : wrest oneast 2 
healfe betwynan leage ~) elman stede swa ofes sccet. o\> starting 
mearce. Mr. Sanders renders this passage thus : " First on the east 
side between Lee and Elmstead so over scaat as far staening mark." 
Prom this translation it would seem that Mr. Sanders misread 
the clear ofes of the MS. for ofer, i.e., 6fer = Ger. Ufer. The 
verbal form sccet he apparently failed to understand, as he leaves it 
untranslated. I believe it is a contraction of sceadeft, a form which 
appears in the following passage on lines 20-21 : east onstrcete 3 
nofealde 3 prymyrce lehwara. ~\ denwara. ~j elmes stedes. swadic 3 
sceadeft on burhrode. The passage affords evidence for two words 
not as yet booked, so far as I know. So I draw due attention to 
primierce, n., and burhrod, f . The latter occurs again in the bound- 
ary description on line 19 : swa ]langdices 3 west onbuhrhrode. 3 
oferburhrode 3 west on boddesham. 

Some years ago I had shown in Anglia that beside crdive f. 
' crow,' there is an older, well-authenticated form cm f . ' crow/ 
which I connected with era ' vox ranarum vel corvorum,' WW. 
208 10 , arguing that the sound made by the bird came to serve as 
its designation. That this argument is true, may be seen from the 
compound han-crce, ' cock's crow,' which the Canterbury ms. of the 
Chronicles, designated by Plummer as F, has preserved to us as 
equivalent to han-cred, used by the Laud ms. (E). While accord- 
ing to Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles, p. 57, the entry in E 
under the year 795 reads : Her was seo mona afiistrod, betwux* han- 
cred ~\ dagunge, F has Her wees se mona aSestred. betwyx hancre 
3 dagung (Plummer, p. 56). While the Supplement to Bosworth- 
Toller's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary takes cognizance of era, ' the 
croaking sound made by frogs or crows,' it has failed to range with 
it the closely related crce, proof of which it wrongly and insuffi- 
ciently brings forward under crdwe. I am happy to say Dr. Clark 
Hall has been progressive enough to incorporate in the revised 
edition of his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary as a distinctly separate word 
crce = crdwe. 

Otto B. Schlutter. 

Miscellaneous Notes 
(1) A Parallel between Milton and Seneca 

After the Fall, Michael reveals to Adam the future sufferings 
of mankind, and as a result Adam declares that he desires neither 
to flee from death nor to prolong life. In reply the angel exhorts 
him : 

2 So distinctly joined in the MS. 

*So distinctly joined in the MS. On this particularity of writing as a 
unit the preposition and the noun governed by it I shall have some remarks 
to offer at another time. 

*I take occasion to recommend Plummer's edition for showing that 



